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ing. The statesman has to accomplish Ms purposes by
adopting measures, and by founding institutions which
can set social forces in operation, or prevent their opera-
tion. He must have an adequate means or must make
the best of a case as he finds it.
In the present case, therefore, I maintain that the way
to minimize the dangers to democracy, and from it, is to
reduce to the utmost its functions, the number of its
officials, the range of its taxing power, the variety of its
modes of impinging on the individual, the amount and
range of its expenditures, and, in short, its total weight;
for among the other vices and errors of the prevailing
tendency, this is one of the worst, that we do not see
that whatever extends the functions of the state increases
its weight. Against this view nothing has ever yet been
brought forward but the pure assumption which has all
experience against it, that, if the state should not do
things they would not be done at all.
And there is another course of thought which seems to
me to run in the same direction.
We often boast that this is an age of deliberation,
and it is, of course, true that, as compared with any
earlier period, men of the most civilized states do act
by deliberation where formerly they acted by instinct.
It is, however, still true of even the most enlightened
community which could be found, that the mass of the
people in it live by instinct. The torments of always
giving one's self a reason, satisf actory to reason and con-
science, for everything one does, are a privilege of high
culture. The ancient philosophers never got further
than the question: what is the highest good in life?
The modern thinking world reached so high as to spend
a year, perhaps, in debating whether life is worth living.
That was certainly a proud triumph; the mass of man-